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THE STORY OF WISCONSIN, 1634-1848 
Louise Phelps Kellogg 

CHAPTER I. PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

TOPOGRAPHY 

In the beautiful new capitol of the state of Wisconsin a 
noted artist has portrayed the commonwealth as a strong and 
beautiful woman, embraced and encircled by the guardian 
figures of the Mississippi River, Lake Superior, and Lake 
Michigan. Thus in symbolic form the painter has vividly 
portrayed the truth that Wisconsin's position at the head- 
waters of the two great valleys of North America — the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi — has been of supreme impor- 
tance in the history of the state. To these advantages of 
position is due its early discovery, its thorough exploration, 
and its value as a link in the penetration of inland America. 

The area of the present state is 56,066 square miles, some- 
what larger than the whole of England. In extreme length 
from north to south it is 320 miles, with a maximum width 
almost as great. Its distance from the Atlantic coast is about 
a thousand miles — one-third of the entire distance across the 
continent. The eastern and northern portions of the state 
drain into the two upper Great Lakes by short streams with 
rapid courses. The larger portion of the area belongs to the 
Mississippi system, into which it drains by a series of large 
rivers ; the largest and most important of these is the one from 
which the state takes its name. The Wisconsin River rising 
on the northeastern boundary of the state cuts across it to 
the southwest, making a great trough which at the elbow in 
south central Wisconsin approaches within three-quarters of 
a mile of the eastward-flowing Fox River. The Fox, in its 
upper course a sluggish stream, winding slowly through lakes 
and wide-spreads of wild rice, after passing through Lake 
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Winnebago, the largest lake wholly within the state, rushes 
with great force down a series of rapids into the upper end of 
Green Bay, the V-shaped western extremity of Lake Michi- 
gan. Thus a natural waterway crosses the state, uniting by 
means of a short portage the Atlantic waters with those of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and dividing the state into a northern and 
southern portion, which have had widely differing courses of 
development. 

The southeastern half of the state, with plentiful harbors 
on Lake Michigan and Green Bay, opens unobstructedly 
towards the south and east. It was therefore the first portion 
to be permanently settled, and has partaken of the civilization 
and progress of the Middle West. The northern and western 
part of the state faces toward the farther west, and its de- 
velopment has been delayed by the tardy growth of popula- 
tion at the head of Lake Superior and along the headwaters 
of the Mississippi. Waterways connecting these two drainage 
systems pass through this part of Wisconsin of which the 
earliest known was that via the Bois Brule of Lake Superior 
and the St. Croix of the Mississippi. Other streams connect 
with the headwaters of the Chippewa, the Black, and the 
Wisconsin. All these routes were explored during the early 
years of Wisconsin's history, but their rapid flow and difficult 
portages have made them impractical as commercial routes. 
The heavy f orestation of the northern portion of the state has 
been until recent times the main fact in its history; while as 
carriers of timber and as sources of water power the rapid 
rivers of northwestern Wisconsin have played their part in the 
production of its wealth and prosperity. 

SOVEREIGNTY 

Politically, Wisconsin has been included in more different 
units of government than any of its neighbors. It was first 
a part of the Spanish empire in North America which claimed 
all the continent whose southern borders had been discovered 
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and occupied by Spanish subjects. The Spanish sovereignty 
in Wisconsin was never more than a shadow, and so far as we 
know no one of that race ever placed foot upon Wisconsin 
soil until long after it was possessed by a rival power. 

The true history of Wisconsin begins with the coming of 
the French, who in 1634 sent their first representative to its 
shores. The period of French occupation was nominally 
about a century and a quarter; in reality it lasted somewhat 
less than one hundred years, as more than twenty years 
elapsed before the first discoverer was followed by others. 
The real exercise of French sovereignty began in 1671 when 
St. Lusson at the Sault Ste. Marie took possession in the name 
of Louis XIV "of all other Countries, rivers, lakes and 
tributaries, contiguous and adjacent thereunto [to the Sault 
and Lakes Huron and Superior], as well discovered as to 
be discovered, which are bounded on the one side by the 
Northern and Western Seas and on the other side by the 
South Sea including all its length or breadth." 1 

The French domination of the area we now know as Wis- 
consin was exercised from the lower St. Lawrence Valley 
and was directed by the court at Versailles, where paternal- 
ism was the fashion, and where the smallest details of ad- 
ministration Avere decided by the highest powers of the 
kingdom. It may thus be said that Wisconsin during the 
French period was ruled directly by the French monarch. 
Every appointment of a petty officer of the Canadian army to 
command a log fort by one of Wisconsin's waterways had to 
be endorsed by the king ; every little skirmish with the Indian 
tribesmen, every disagreement between soldiers and traders 
had to be reported by the Canadian authorities to the Royal 
Council, and await its dictum for settlement. Even the power 
of the governor of New France was frequently overruled 
by dictation from the Court of France, and orders for the 
governance of his subjects in Wisconsin were discussed in 
the presence of the greatest monarch of Europe. 

1 Wis. Hist. Colls., XI, 27-28. 
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The French domination came to an abrupt end when in 
the course of the Seven Years' War, Montreal, including all 
the upper province of New France, surrendered to the arms 
of England. The last French garrison left Wisconsin in 
1760 by the Fox- Wisconsin waterway, and the next year an 
English detachment took possession of Green Bay and made 
Wisconsin a constituent part of the British Empire. Thus 
it remained until the close of the American Revolution. Dur- 
ing the first years of the English possession, the Upper 
Country was ruled by the military authorities at Fort Edward 
Augustus (Green Bay) and Mackinac, subject to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American armies, and the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs for the Northern Department. 
After 1774 Wisconsin was a part of the province of Quebec. 

British sovereignty in Wisconsin fell with the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783, which transferred to the new American nation 
the land south of the Great Lakes and east of the Mississippi. 
The British government, however, claiming nonfulfillment 
of certain treaty provisions, but in reality acting in the interest 
of British fur traders, refused to deliver to the United States 
the northwestern posts. Thus the inhabitants of Wisconsin, 
while technically on American territory, were practically ruled 
by English officers. In 1796 after Jay's Treaty with Eng- 
land, the northwestern posts were delivered over to Ameri- 
can garrisons, and Wisconsin became an unorganized portion 
of the Northwest Territory. On May 7, 1800 Indiana Terri- 
tory was organized with Wisconsin as part of her vast domain. 
Upon the territorial division into counties Wisconsin became 
a part of St. Clair whose limits extended from a line nearly 
opposite St. Louis to the northern boundary of the United 
States. In 1802 Gov. William Henry Harrison appointed 
two justices of the peace and three militia officers in St. Clair 
County of Indiana Territory to serve at the French-Canadian 
settlement near the mouth of Wisconsin River. The next 
year a third justice was appointed for Prairie du Chien, and 
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another commissioned for the sister community at the mouth 
of Fox River on Green Bay. All these appointees were 
British subjects and prominent fur traders. Therefore while 
commissions were issued and writs ran in the name of the 
United States, British fur traders were in actual control of 
all governmental agencies in Wisconsin. 

In 1808 the United States increased the number of its 
representatives by the appointment of an Indian agent at 
Prairie du Chien. This agent was a French-Canadian by 
birth, formerly a British subject, who had become a natural- 
ized American by residence in the French settlements of Illi- 
nois. By race and interests he was allied with the Franco- 
British traders of Wisconsin. 

In 1809 Illinois Territory was set off from Indiana carry- 
ing with it St. Clair County in which Wisconsin was included. . 
So far as known the officials appointed by the governor of 
Indiana for Green Bay and Prairie du Chien continued to 
act under the commissions already received. 

The outbreak of the War of 1812 made a sharp division 
among Wisconsin's few government officers. The Indian 
agent was the sole official who maintained his American al- 
legiance. All the other appointees declared for Great 
Britain, and actively engaged in operations for her benefit. 
The Indian agent was driven down the Mississippi, and Wis- 
consin became again a part of the territory of the British 
empire, guarded by Canadian troops and administered by 
British officers. In 1814 the Americans made an attempt to 
repossess themselves of the region on the Mississippi. A 
force organized at St. Louis ascended the river and built a 
post at Prairie du Chien. This American post had been held 
less than a month, however, when an overwhelming British 
force from Mackinac and Green Bay captured the new fort 
and expelled the American garrison. 

The Canadian authorities were eager to retain possession 
of Wisconsin, and during the negotiations for the Treaty of 
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Ghent in 1814 made a determined effort to have the boundary 
lines redrawn so that Wisconsin would be made a buffer 
Indian region under British authority. This attempt failed, 
and in 1815, according to the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, 
the British garrisons were withdrawn from Wisconsin's soil. 
Nevertheless, so hostile were the Indian tribes to American 
reoccupation that not until eighteen months after the signing 
of the treaty was the American flag raised within the limits 
of Wisconsin. During this nongovernmental period the 
British fur traders maintained, as they practically had done 
since 1761, an ascendancy over the tribesmen that preserved 
the few settlements from anarchy and destruction. While 
thus theoretically changing sovereignty several times from 
1761 to 1816, Wisconsin was really during the entire period 
a French-Canadian settlement under British control. 

American military occupation began in 1816 when strong 
posts were built at Prairie du Chien and Green Bay, the gar- 
risons of which overawed the sullen tribesmen. Indian 
officials were appointed and American traders soon rivaled 
the operations of the French-Canadians. So bitterly did the 
latter resent the restrictions imposed upon them by Ameri- 
can officers and officials that in 1818 they planned to remove 
in a body to some place under British jurisdiction taking the 
Wisconsin Indians with them. Within a few years, how- 
ever, the friction was adjusted, and the leading Wisconsin 
settlers became naturalized American citizens. 

In 1818 Illinois was admitted as a state into the Union, 
and Wisconsin was transferred to Michigan Territory. The 
same year Wisconsin was organized into two counties, Brown 
and Crawford, justices of the peace were appointed, and 
American sovereignty became operative within this region. 
In 1824 United States district courts were organized for that 
portion of Michigan Territory lying west of Lake Michigan. 
In 1829 Crawford County was divided, all south of the Wis- 
consin River becoming Iowa County. In 1834 Brown County 
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was reduced by the organization of its southern portion into 
Milwaukee County. In 1836 Michigan was admitted into the 
Union, and the territory of Wisconsin was organized out of 
that portion of its limits that lay west of Lake Michigan. 

Wisconsin Territory was maintained for twelve years. In 
1846 there was a movement for statehood, but the constitu- 
tion then drawn was rejected by the people, so that not until 
1848 did Wisconsin become the thirtieth state in the Ameri- 
can Union. 

BOUNDARIES 

The boundaries of Wisconsin were first laid down in the 
Ordinance of 1787, which decreed that the southern boundary 
of the fifth or northwestern state of the Northwest Territory 
should be an east and west line drawn through the southerly 
bend or extreme of Lake Michigan ; that the western boundary 
should be the Mississippi to its source, thence by a straight 
line to the Lake of the Woods and the international boundary ; 
that the northern boundary should coincide with the inter- 
national boundary through Lake Superior; and that the 
eastern boundary should be the meridian due north from 
Vincennes to the international line. The area of Wisconsin 
as outlined by this ordinance was one and a half times as 
large as at the present time. By successive measures Wis- 
consin's boundaries have since been curtailed at the southern, 
northeastern, and northwestern sides. 

The southern boundary was changed when in 1818 Illinois 
was admitted to the Union. In order to secure for that state 
a harbor on Lake Michigan, Illinois' northern boundary was 
shifted from the line due west from the southern point of 
Lake Michigan, to latitude 42° 30'. This added to Illinois 
a strip of territory sixty-one miles in width, containing 8,500 
square miles, and the site of Chicago. In 1818 there was 
no one in Wisconsin to protest against this change. In 1838, 
however, and during Wisconsin's later territorial period, at- 
tempts were made to repossess the northern portion of Illinois 
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on the ground that the Ordinance of 1787 was a solemn com- 
pact, and as such inviolable without the consent of all parties 
concerned. The matter never came before the United States 
Supreme Court, but Wisconsin's territorial legislature passed 
several vigorous resolutions on the subject to which Congress 
paid no attention. Strange to say, many Illinois inhabitants 
dwelling in the disputed strip would have preferred Wis- 
consin's jurisdiction; at one time an informal referendum on 
the question in several Illinois counties resulted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Wisconsin. No official action, however, 
resulted, and the enabling act for Wisconsin in 1846 fixed 
its southern line at 42° 30'. 

The eastern boundary as outlined by the Ordinance of 
1787 was obliterated when in 1818 Wisconsin became part of 
Michigan Territory. When in 1834 it became evident that 
Michigan east of Lake Michigan would soon become a state, 
it was suggested that all west of Lake Michigan be organized 
into a new territory. This would have included in Wisconsin 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, and made our state a topo- 
graphical unit. Michigan, however, became engaged in a 
boundary contest with Ohio concerning the harbor of Toledo. 
Congress decided this controversy in favor of Ohio, but com- 
pensated Michigan by adding to her area the lands east of the 
Montreal and Menominee River boundary. Wisconsin, then 
unorganized, had no means of protest. Her northeastern 
boundary was fixed by the erection of the territory in 1836. 
Wisconsin Territory when organized included all that 
portion of the Louisiana Purchase lying north of Missouri, 
and east of the Missouri and White Earth rivers. This vast 
region, embracing Iowa, Minnesota, and the larger parts of 
the Dakotas, was understood to be added to Wisconsin for 
administrative purposes only. In 1838 Iowa Territory was 
set off", and Wisconsin was limited to the western boundary 
as outlined in the Ordinance of 1787. This included within 
Wisconsin Territory nearly one-third of the present area of 
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Minnesota. At one time it was suggested that a sixth state 
should be formed of the territory east of the upper Missis- 
sippi and south of Lake Superior. This project was aban- 
doned, however, and the area in question was divided by 
the St. Croix and St. Louis river line between Wisconsin, 
admitted as a state in 1848, and Minnesota, organized as a 
territory in 1849. 

Wisconsin in 1848 became a state with boundaries as at 
present. Although shorn of her original allotment of terri- 
tory, her present area makes her third in size of the five states 
of the Old Northwest. 2 

2 For the entire subject of Wisconsin's boundaries, see Ibid., 451-501. 
(To be continued) 



